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INTRODUCTION 

Changes in teacher educatirn programs hive been called for In order to 
ntake the programs more partlnent to the needs of developing professional 
educators. There are no magic or Inmediate solutions to this probTem of 
relevant teacher education, but changes must be more than cosmetic in 
nature. WaTter Busby called for a reexamination of the problem In the Tight 
of our changing concepts of behavior and learning, (1) 

The need for new structures coupled with the ferment of critlctsm and 
experimentation has led to long heeded innoyations in teacher education 
programs. One of the alternativer v/hlch has resulted is the structuring of 
programs around competencies. The philosophy of competency-based teacher 
education {CBTE) programs rests on the premise that successful teaching 
behaviors can, be identified and a program to facilitate the deyelopment of 
these bahavidrs can bt constructed. : - 

The Schoil of Education at the University of South Dakota (USD) has 
converted to a competency-based and field-centered teacher education 
program in the last four years. This dual approach (competency-based and 
field-based) is facilitated by modular Instruction and is designed to 
prepare prospective teachers in a way which transcends and blends 
on-and-off campus experiences. Instead of continuing separate classes on 
the theoretical aspects of teaching until the prospective teacher enters 
student teaching, this dual approach is conmlttod to assessing the 
effectiveness of the prospective-teacher on the basis of prescri bed U 
of performance derived from the integration of theoretical and applied 
knowledge in both on and off campus expefiences. This approach reinforces 
interaction and conaboratlon between the the Univtsrsity and the local 
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school districts as well as strengthens peer relationships amerig 
participants. (2) 

At the University of South Dakota, cofflpetency based education Is based 
upon the specification of and agreement on performance goals In rigorous, 
detail in advance of Instruction. Cornpetencles Include skills, behaviors, 
and knov^ledge. The student preparing to become a teacher must either te 
able to demonstrate his ability to promote deslrabTe learning or exhibit 
behaviors knowii to promote it. He is held accountable,, not for passing 
grades, but for attaining a given level of competency In performing the 
essential tasks of teaching; the training institution is Itself held 
accountable for producing able teachers. The emphasis Is on demonstrated 
product or output. (3) 

An examination of the llteratufe shows that most publications and 
research In coffipstency-based teacher education have dealt with sqme aspect 
of planning or Implementino a CBTE program. However* there Is a dearth of 
research 1n the area of validation of spiclfic competencies. A library 
search for the period 1970 to 1975 revealed no research In this area. This 
writer is aware of a current study being Jointly conducted by the 
UnivBrsity of Tennessee and Carson-Wewman College, For this study. Input In 
coinpning and evBluatlrig a 11st of competencies Ir being sought from 
institutions throughout the natiom. While the purpose of the Tennessee 
study 1s similar to the study at South Dakota, the scope Is national rather 
than local. 

Energies at USD during the past four years and more have been directed 
toward planning and linplementfng the CBTE program. Wowever, no action 
research In terms of comipetency Identification and ranking as a part of the 
on-going evaluation of the program had been undertaken. It was and Is felt 
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that continuing lines of actfon research in relationship to the development 
of the program should be undertaken. This study Is one of seyeral lines of 
CBTE research that &m currently going on In the School of Education. 

STATOIENT OF THE PROBLEM 

In an att#r.pt to assess Qpinlon's frofn van'oys groyps involved in the 
University of South Dakota's teacher edifcatTon prograrn and to gather 
InforiTWtlon to aid future CBTE currlculutn developnents, a study was 
conducted in the spring of 1975 to detemilne those competencies conslderad 
rrost Important by cooperating teachers, student Interns, and School of 
Education faculty. It was felt that information was needed In order to 
Improve the CBTE program in general and the field experiences of student 
interns specifically. 

One problem identified was the asslgnfflent of priorities to 
competencies related to field expsriencts of student Interns. Field 
experiences Include student teaching, seminars, workshops, and modules 
which occur on campus and/or at the field center. Data collected in 
relationship to this problem can be used for curriculum development and 
revision of field center activities, 

A second problem established was the Identiflcatior of response 
differences among groups. Data collected for this purpose can Indicate 
differences in perceptions between students, practicing public school i 
teachers, and university faculty which may have Important^^jmpJI cations for 
a collaborative model. Awareness of differences can lead to efforts for 
Increased communication among groups, to development of in-service 
programs, and/or to curriculum revision. 
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PROCEDURE 

In designing tht study, the Cj-Sort technique (4) was selected as the 
statistical prccedure to produce a rank-ordei* of competencies. Using this 
method, an individual is asked to sort a large number (usually sixty to 
ninety) of cards into ssts or piles according to some criterion. The 
objects in each pile p,fe assigned a value which is used for statistical 
purposes. 

In this case, the objects were card,s with a single competency typed on 

each. The respondent was asked to sort the coinpetencles on a "most 

1mportant"-"least important" continuum. Cards in the pile on the "most 

important" end of the continuum were assigned a value of "1" and cards in 

the pile on the "least important" end of the continuum were assigned a 
value of "7". 

Competeiicies from various sources wepe, combined to form a'master 11st ^ 
of sixty-five competencies. One source was the University of South Dakota's 
School of Education Ad Hoc Cormlttee on Competencies which reviewed the 
competencies of many programs nation-wide before identifying a detailed 
structure of competencies for USD. A second source was the Secondary 
Education. 400 course (series of modules) which serves as a basic required 
course for all secondary student Interns and Is competency-based. 
Competencies identified by various teams and faculty members were also used 
a& sources. These competencies were organized into the nine categories 
which - had been adopted by the Ad Hoc Committee cited previous Ty. A' list of 
these categories and the competencies which fit into each Is In Table 1. 
This master list war, submitted for review to ten faculty members who 
deleted from, added to, or otherwise changed the list. The data from the 
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participating faculty members were synthesized to eliminate ripetltious 
material and to reduce an original list of one hundred thirty-five 
competencies to sixty-five. 

(Insert Table 1) 

A sample of one hundred participants was drawn representing 30% of the 
student intern, cooperating teacher, and School of Education faculty 
populations. Forty-two Interns and forty cooperating teachers were randomly 
selected from nine field-center school districts whose student enronments 
ranged from 432 to 17,142. These nine field center school districts were In 
southeastern South Dakota conmunities within a 180 mile range of USD. 
Eighteen School of Education faculty members were randomly selected. 

The.School of Education has an interdisciplinary team structure rather 
than departmental. Five of the ten teams in the school are associated with 
field center schools and have current lists of personnel associated with 
that team. Names of respondents were drawn by selpcting every third name 
from these lists. Table 2 shows the number of participants In each group 
and the response rate for each group. 

(Insert Table 2) 

The study was conducted during the last two weeks of April 1975 after 
the students Interns had been In the field center schools three monthrt. The 
cooperation of team leaders was enlisted in distributing and collectiny the 
packets from faculty and field center coordinators. Three weeks time was 
allowed for the distribution, completion, and collection of the data. 

Each participant was given a packet which Included a cover letter, 
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directions, and sixty- five numbered cards with a competency printed on 
each. Their task, which was estimated to take twenty to thirty minutes, was 
to rank the Importance of each competency In the preparation of teachirs on 
a continuum from "most" to "least". There were seven ranks In the continuum 
and a further condition forced the respondent to put at least nine 
competencies in each rank. This stipulation was Included to prevent large 
numbers of competencies from being given the same rank. 

Seventy-six of the^ one hundred packets were returned, of which five 
were Invalid because the directions for forced ranging were not followed. 
The response rate was 69% for student interns, 72.5% for cooperating 
teachers, and 951 for School of Education faculty. 

ANALYSIS AMD DISCUSSION 

■ ■ ' " TOTAL group: RANKING OF COMPETENC :'':'V;"^-' u ■ " ■ 

Using a scale of "1" to "7" with I being high, the rankings for each 
competency by the seventy-one respondents were averaged to produce a mean 
score for each competency. This mean score v/as then used to list the 
competencies in order of importance* Table 3 is a listing of the sixty-five 
competencies in rank order. The catagory for each competency^ is also 
included. The top six ranked competincies are student-oriented In nature. 
Breaking these six competfincies down by category, it can be seen that there 
is one in each of the Planning, Skill s. Management, and Conwunl cation and 
Cooperation categories and two compet^^^ 7 

(Insert Table 3) 

There is a drop of .6700 in mean scores between the third and fourth 
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ranked competencies, separating the three top-ranked competencies from the 
rest of the list. The standard deviation for each of the top three scores 
Is relatively small, indicating a smaner degree of variance In answers 
among respondents on these Items than on niost competencies. These two 
factors lend further support to the strength of the rankings for these 
three items. 

At the other end of the continuum there is a similar separation of the 
last six competencies from the majority of competencies, also accompanied 
by relatively low standard deviations for each. This clumping together 
v/ould also strongly Indicate that these were definitely considered least 
Important in relation to the other competencies. A competency which Is 
ranked low Is not considered unimportant or unnecessary, but the need for 
review is not immediate. Thfee of the lowest ranked items are In the Ugal 
category. The other .three competencies are from the Theoretica 
Evaluation, and Classroom Management categories. 

Table 4 shows how the competencies In each category are ranked. Of the 
competencies that fit in the 1st to 10th rankings, throe were in the 
Procedures category while two were In both the Skills and the 
Self-Development categories. The Planning as well as the Communication and 
Cooperation categories were well represented in the number of competencies 
from each that were considered among the twenty most Important 
competencies. There were no competencies in the top ten rankings from the 
Theoretical, Evaluation, or Legal categories. Three of the five Legal 
competencies were among the four lowest ranked items. 



(Insert Table 4) 
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In general , coffipetenctes In the Evaluation and Legal categories tend 
to be ranked lower than competencies in other categories while competencies 
In the Planning, Conmunlcatlon and Cooperation and Self-Devilopment 
categories tend to be ranked higher than competencies in other catigorles. 

OIFFERENCES AHONG GROUPS 

An analysis of variance test with«<--.05 level was used In determining 
significance. In twelve of the sixty-five competencies, differences between 
student InternSi cooperating teachers, and education school faculty wefe 
significant at the .05 level. These competencies and their respective 
significance levels and ranking are Identified In Table 5. 

(Insert Table S) 

Statistically signlficaiit differences among respondint groups were * / 
found in three of the five top-rahked competencies (#28, 38, and 17), as 
well as in one of the lowest-ranked competencies (#61). While differences 
among respondent groups In each of the twelve competencies are Important to 
examine for future decisions, these four would be strong starting points. 

Of the twelve competencies showing significant differences among the 
participating groups, three were from each of the Planning and Classroom 
Management categories and two from the Procedures category. No competencies 
in the Theoretical and Legal categories showed significant differences 
among groups. The remaining categories were each represented by one 
significant competency. 

The Scheffe^ (S) test vyas used to make pair-wise contrasts, betweera 
possible pairs for each of the twelve competencies. For this test, th& 
cooperating teachers were broken into two groups, elementary and secondary. 
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Therefore, the testing v.-as done for four rather than three groups of the 
twelve competencies compared by this test. Only seven showed pair-wise 
significance betwiin groups. Results of the pair-wise contrasts are given 
In Table 6. 

(Insert Table 6) 

In Interpreting this data It was decided to examlnfe responsgs of 
student Interns as compared with elementary and secondary cooperating 
teachers and the School of Education faculty as a starting point. 

It was found that student Intern responses were significantly 
different from the responses of other groups In the cases of #27, 28, and 
54. In all of these cases the student Interns differed from one or the 
other of the cooperating teacher groups, but did not differ' significantly 
from the School of Education faculty. In examining the School of Education 
faculty as a group, It was found that they differed from the elementary or 
secondary cooperating teacher groups on competencies i5'28, 36, 38, 40, and 
54. Both the Interns and the School of Education faculty differed from the 
secondary teachers on competency #28 which deals -v/1th the teacher 
demonstrating sensitivity to student feelings. Interns and faculty also 
differed significantly from elementary teachers on competency #54 which 
describes the role of the teacher in discussions as a facilitator. It was 
found that the responses of student Interns, elementary and secondary 
cooperating teachers and School of Education faculty to competencies #8, 9, 
11, 39, and 65 were not significantly different in pair-wise contrasts. 

Average ratings of two or three groups were found to be significantly 
different from the average rating of the remaining group(s) for each of 
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these competencies. In Table 7 It can be seen that in the cise of 
compatencles #8 and 9, the Interns differed significantly from the average 
ratings of tte three other groups. For competencies #27, 28. 38, and 54 the 
average ratings of Interns and faculty members were significantly different 
than the average rating of elementary and secondary cooperating teachers. 
Only for competencies #11 and #39 could the ratings of interns be averaged 
with elementary or secondary cooperating teachers, respectively, to show a 
significant difference from the average rating of the faculty and the 
remaining cooperating teacher group. 

(Insert Table 7) , 

It appears that the interns and faculty share a similar phi ^ 
which * ieems to' ;be student-oriented and humanistic" In nature, while the ) 
responses of the cooperating teachers seem to reflect a cor cern with , 
classroom management. For the seven competencies In Table 6, there were ' 
sixty possibilities for pair-wise contrasts. Interns did not differ from 
faculty once while they disagreed with elementary cooperating teachers in 
three instances and with secondary cooperating teachers twice. For the five 
competencies listed in Table 7, where a total of eighty-six contrasts were 
made, interns agreed with School of Education faculty five times, with 
elementary teachers twice, and with secondary cooperating teachers once. 

' RECOMMENDATIONS 

One of the "■purposes of the study was to assign priorities to 
sixty-five selected competencies to provide direction in planning for ■ 
future curriculum development. There are several ways In which the 
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resulting data, found in Table 3. can be used. First, the question must be 
asked "Are these sixty-five competencies now provided for in the 
preparation of teachers?" If not, steps should be taken to include those 
which are missing. Second, a close examination of the present practices In t| 
preparing student interns to meet at least the twenty most important 
competencies should be conducted. The question to^be asked at this point is 
"Are student interns competent "in" this area at,the te^^ 
work?" Answers to this question may result in curricuTum revision in order 
to improve the intended student performance outcomes. 

A third way in which this, data could be used is to make the results of / 
the ranking known to the School of Education faculty as well as to the^'i^Sl 
incoming interns and participating cooperating teachers. Awareness of these^^^Sflt 
rankings could create a meaningful 'basis for, discussion, individualization 




and avaluatlpn of the program of each Intirn, M 



- J^®..il*i°"l.J"'!P°" 0^ was to identify whatjiffer^^^^^^ 

any, exist among the attitudes of student interns, elementary and secondary \;| 
cooperating teachers, and Education School faculty. Where differences Y ^ 
exist, it^ appears that it Is the philosophies of the faculty and students \ 
that differ from the ..philosophies of the cooperating"teaehers. Do these .\ 
differences influence the Implementation of the CBTE ^ogram? With only 7 
twelve of sixty- five competencies showing differences among groups, it is 
difficult to come to any conclusions. It appears, however, that the interns. 5 
and faculty share a similar philosophy which seems to bV student-ori'^n^t^e^ ~ ' ?^ 
and humanistic in nature, while the responses of the cooperating teachers 
seem to reflect a concern with classroom management. - • -s-; 

: Further research should be conducted In this area in order to provide - 
more data on the extent of differences. Workshops, seminars, or other ^ .'l 
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Situations could b« used to make members of these groups aware of these 
differences and to encourage communication about these differences In order 
to determine obstacles to the success of the CBTE program. 

A comparison of results between the Tennessee study mentioned earlier 
or studies which may be occurrlny at other Institutions and the resylts of 
this study could raise Interesting questions. An awareness of these 
d1fffirences» if any, mig be the seed for future growth In -the CBTE 
program at the University of South Dakota. 

NOTES 
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TABLE 1 

CATEGORIES OF COHPETENCIES 



CATEGORY 



COMPETENCY NUHBER 



T Theorttlcal 

II Planning 

III Skills 

IV Procedures 

V Evaluation 

VI ClassTOoni Managiment 
Vli 



VIII Coninuni cation and 
Cooperation 



1 - 5 
6 - IS 
16 - 22 

23 - 29 
30 - 36 

?37''--45': 
46 > 50; 
51 - 59 



IX Self-Development 



60 - 65 
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TABLE 2 



NUMBER OF PARTICIPANTS AND RESPONSE RATE 



GROUP 


■ - -N, - 


H % 


Interns 


42 


27 69 


Cooperating 
Titchtrs 


40 


27 72.5 


Faculty 


18 


17 9S 


TOTAL 


100 


71 71 




" ■ =■ / ' ■ ' ■ • ■■ . : • • . " . - ■ ._• ■•- = - r-.^'r^i 

^- • ■ -. • ' , ' ' ^-^ 

" " ' ■'. ■ ' . . . . . ■ ■ ./xc,in 

Vp-r ~ ■ . ^ ... - ■ \ . ' ^ 
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TABLE 3 



LISTING OF COMPiTINCIES 
BT RANKINS 



Ranking 


Number 


Description of Compgttney 


Cotegory 


Hean 


Standif d 
Davlatfon 


1 


SS 


Treat each itudant with dignity and respget. 


VIII 


1,6000 


1,1966 


.. ^ 




Creati opportuR^ltles for every student to ©^perlince 
iucctsSi 


\ II . 


1,7183 


1.3436 


3 


28 


Dfff^nitrate sensttlvlty to the feillngs and eoneirns 
of students. 


m 


1.8732 


1,2865 


4 


4 


Discriminate amonS pefformanci obJectlveSi general 
ebjectlvti, and goals. 


I 


4.4648 .. 


L8034 V:/ 


4 


38 


Identify dlselpTfnt prsblems and suggest inethodi of 
reduelng ©r avpldtng thiif dliclpltne problems. 


VI 


3,5493 ' 


1.7054 


B 


17 


Provide .verbal and non-vefbal relfiforeentent for 
appropriate itudent reiponse In a varltty of ways, 




2.6338 


1.4759 


6 


19 


Provide for i Virlety of student actlvltlei In a Ttison* 


IV 


2,7324 


1,5488 


7 


61 


Accept responsibility f&r hli/her decisions and aetionsj 
ispeciaily as related to hii/her personal develspn^nt. 


IX 


2.915S 


1.7134 


8 


S3 


Hilntain a^ regular and pren^t schtdule of ittindanice^ 


IX 


a.928S 


1.75S5 ; 


9 


27 


Accipt valuis, dlffirint from hfs/her own without . 
valtJi Judgment. 


IV. 


2,9859 


i,S530 


10 


IS 


Istabllsh set by providing Ifi/onnatlant dlrectfenii 
structure, oi* motivation at t^t beflnnlng of the 
lesson. 


Ill 


3,0000 


1.6330 . : 


11 


12 


Design and Implement Individualized learning inatirlili 
and act1y1tfesp 


II 


3,0704 


1.8073 


r " 


S4 


Plan for iilf=1mpfOv§fflint of charaoterf sties and 
behavlOFS silected for Improvements 


IX 


3.1831 


1.9369 




41 


Develop democratic claiiroem rule i and procedures which 
promote opportunities for Indipendant chalce and 
activity by students , 


VI 


3,2113 


1,1510 


14.S 


9 


Write a lessofi plan which Includii performance ob^ 
jectlvess lesson Introduction, liiion concluslonSt 
ictlvltleSi time sequince. matgrfalii and evaluiatlon. 


II 


3,2254 " 


1.9361 


14. i 


= 10 


Plan and Integrate a unlt^ which Includes unit goals, 
general and pefformance objectives « activities and 
tvaluatloni into a course being taught. 


II 


3.2254 


1,1063 


IS 


sa 


Work caoperatively with other staff members In team 
teaching and devglopmental projects. 


VIII 


3.2135 


1.6451 


17 


60 


Accept the characterlitlcs and behaviors of others with 
whDnf hs/she Interacti professionally. 


IX 


3,2899 


1,9028 


* 18 


3 


Denttnitrate an underitanding of child and/or adolescent 
psychologys whichever 1s appropriate. 


I 


3,3239 


1,7541 


■ 19 


19 


Conduct group actlvltlis In which' students learn and use^ 
technlgues of giving and receiving helpful feedback. 


VIII 


3,3803 


1,6593 


-■_ — 

ao 


64 


Difflonstrate the ability to serve as a facilitator .or 
catalyst to promote student dlicusslon and peer 
cQsniunlcatlon, 


vni 


3,3944 ' 


1,8243 




11 


Vary the stimulus or pattern of lessen presentatlani 
by switching to different Interaction stylei. , 


III 


3,4225 


1,7043 ; 


11 


35 


Provide students with the proper data and opportuni- 
ties so that students can evaluate their own progress 
toward the established obiectlves. 


v 


3,4366 


1,7049 - 


23 


37 " 


Maintain consistency In standards and consequences. 


VI 


3,5fi34 


- I,9ii3 . : 


' 24^ 


1 


Identify and use the following modes of teaching' 
lecture, demonitratlon, recltatloni teaching machines, 
conipyter assistance, questlonlngi directlans, mastery- 
drill, problim-solvlng, clarification, dialogue, 
grouping, ' 


I 


3,5714 


2,1641 





Conjpiteney 
Number 


Dficription of Cmp^tmcy 


Cattgory 




itentlard 
Deviation - 




i3 


C&ndu^t ps^nt- confsr^ncss to sId In th@ pr09reis • v.- 
of the student witlioyt daitro^lnf confldenoe and trusts 


vni 


3* €087 


> 1,716S ' 


3& 


40 


ionsequenct fits the misbehavior and frglthir tiichir 
f nqf itudint lose faee* 


VI 


3 6479 


1 8213 


21 




partmintii currleuluni, faculty md profDsslenal 
coRmlttiii and nieet1^gs« 


V? t T 
fill 






28. S 


13 


§pilpct CQhcpnt^ and skill? fn t"erffi€ fif tfnAmnf unt^ 

iogletil needs. 


II 


3.6901 


?>.8i43 " 




1 1 


rrc'^ebss^ii i^vWQyni»3 i or prer€quiai^€ ski 1 iS Or 

ibllltieE niCisiary for the achlevemtnt or perfsr- 
fMnee objeetlveSp" 




«s<o?yi 




30 


47 


Conduct elaisis with maxlmurn eoneern for the will- 
being of itudints and mfnlmufi) chance of Incurring 
liabfllty en himself/herself * 


m . 


3,7324 


2,0210 


31 


8 


Specify goals m6 alms for a unit arid course that fit 
vrtthin thi framework of the goals of thi schooTi* 


n 


3,74a5 


).802i 


32 


19 


Usi rtcall, InfonnatiQn-gathtrlngi fnformitlon*^ 


III 


33169 


1.7013 

, ■ '-■V- 


33«5 


13 


DtfflOfistrate elosuri by lunnartzlng i lesson as well 
eufrently presentid, and future learnini* 


in 


3.S4il 


I.S178 . 


33, i 


li 


Tup fst* Bf^itlBt studsnts 4h an^wpip^ns a sup^^lnn fip In 

vUCp vl f'tWii'l^Vi SvMusitka ill eii^ntrf I'l^ 6 ^yc^liiv'i vl III 

making a worthwhile contribution to the claii. 


, III 


3,3^13 


1.9394 


35 


43 


Maintain accurate student records and reports. 




3.6592 


^- l.i84S, - 


' 3S 


23 


using aydlo-visual materials in lessons^ 


TV 






37 


6S 


Devise and Impliitisnt an tvaluation plan for sslf^ 
ivaluatlon inc*1ud1fig use of stydent ftidback^ 


, IX 




1.1089 




3i 


UtlHia bihavlbr modification techniques* 


VI 


^ 4,0563 * 


2.D416 






Plan f^otmal and Infonnal assessment Instniments or 
activities basid on tstabllshed objectives^ 


V 




1«4654 






room to whatever relevant settings exist In the 
community* 


TV 
Iff 






41 


15 


Diagnose student cognitive and sf ffictlve difficulties 
and abilities basid on analysis of fonnal and informal 
assissments. 




4,2000 . 


1.S4S3 


42 

i 


24 


Identify and utilize resources of tht school and the 
coninunity* ' — . 

— - '■' r ' ■- ---- -- ' - -- : ~ 


rv 


4,2254 


l,B454 


I 43. i 

i 


2g 


Help students understand group procesiif such as group 

13 1 Wll- ■iiBb 1 11^ g 1 €S%ld 311 1 p i i € t^W iyilSfi 1 ^3 f Siiy 

feedback. . 


IV 


4^3239 , 


1-9032 - ^ 






i^riLs sp^iuprisiiS c^^b i fecfiia Tpr nicaai/rf ny'^-^xne umm'^mry 

of Specific objectives. . 


u 








e 


^ Ejiplaln and support his/her own philosophy of edycation* 


I 


4*430/ 




4i.S 


10 


Use pauses and/or appropriate wafu-*t1mi In ord^r to 


HI 


4,4107 


1,6715 


i 48 


S7 


Collaborate and consult with other school pirsonnil to 
facilitate a free flow of assistance for studints. 


, VIII 


4,478i - 


1.7109 ^ 


49 


i 


Distinguish betwein the affect Ivi, psychomotor, and 
cognitive domains In Idintifying and writing objictlVGS* 


11 


4.1211 


1.763S 




41 


Establish and maintain a safe pattirn of student move" 
ment and activity. 


'VI 


4.1493 


1.9331 


IO.i 


4r 


Arrange instructional materials so that they will be 
maximally acctsilble. 


V! 


4.5493 


1.70S4 
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TABLE 3 (Cont.) 



Ranking 


Competency 
Number 


* Description of . CMipitency 


Category 


Heih 


Standard 
Deviation 


12 


31 


Dttf rmlne an ippreprlate niaitiry or criterion level 
for i test or other assessment Instrument. 




4,6857 


1.7156 ' 


S3 


34 


11^ u Jifln liC^ Jifi^^ii^'^a ^ ^#^1^ 4 n n # ^av* ^Aa^Nav^ 

yev I any yae qygqusis Swyrl syaionis TOr fceBCner"' 

made aistssmint Initruments, 


f 




1.63317 v if. 


: 14 


S8 


^ Demonstrate in awartrtiii of tht speQlol it les, skills, 
so that referral whtn neided Is a viable poijlblllt^?. 


vni 


^.7887 


l,6SS4 - 


. IS 


56 


that ire Inttreited In liarnlrig al&out a schaori 
^ programs . 


ff |li . . 




£*U3lli , ' ): 




.7 


ind cognitive domlni it stviril leveli of the ' 
-.taxonomy. . . 


11 

' ■ i 






17 


33 


A^inister and iCQre teicher-made asiessfflint Instru- 
'minti ind itandardliecf tists. 




S.Q714 


1-1361 


so 




Dtnnnstfate proff^iilonil involyement thraufh 
membership 1n profisstonal orginizatloni attindanci 
it eonftrincts, ite. 


IX 


1,0857 


I'.iSis , , 






loinSiTy tnt legal rignli and responslDllltliS of 
itudints ind^teachtrs* 


VII 


i.1690 


1.7i67- , 


fin 




i^infcein pfgrSiCs# TyGIMlveS ine js^n&rTy fyppir#S 

and equipment Heciiiirjr to iupport the program 

uyye!i&ivg3> < 


ft 




1^4824 


61 


36 


Conduct an Item analyili on thi reiults of an 

'' H^C&^sni#iit 1nstpijm#*nt f nt* the niipnn^p n"F 4 mfip«w1nn 

the Ittim for later use, . 






l.SEfl 


62 


SO 


Identify the legal coniiquencti of Inviilon of pH- 
vicy and use of phyiical punlihrnint. 


VII 


S.B4i3 


1.4421 


€3 


m 


' Identify legal obllgitlgni of teachifi to students. 


vn 


53338 


1,7258 \ 


64 




Demonstrate knewltdge of contracts, niiotlationt ind 
legal relitlonshlps of teachirs and board. i 


VII 


6.1732 


1,3511 ; 




2 


lipirite the classic or tradltlonaT philosophies of 
PlitOf Aristotle and otheri fram the contemporary 
idueatlonal phllospphlis of Dewey ind other EOth 
sintury wfltirs. 


I 


€3169 


0,7033 

* .. , .;"f- 



19 



1 



TABLE 4 

FREQUENCY COUNT BY RANKING AND CATEGORY 







Category 


Rankings (l-65th) 


I 


!I 


in 


IV 


V 


VI 


VII 


VIII 


IX 


1-10 


0 


1 


2 


3 


0 


1 


0 


1 


2. 


11-20 


1 


3 


0 


0 


0 


1 


b 


3 


2 


21-30 


1 


2 




n 


i 


d 


I 


c 


0 


31-40 


0 


1 


3 


2 


I 


• 2 . 








41-60, 


' 2 


2 


\V I r 


2\ 


;l-,'; 








0 


51-60 


0 


1 


0 


0 


3 


2 


■ 1 'V 


2 


1 


61-65 


1 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


3 


0 


0 


TOTAL 


5 


10 


7 


7 


7 


9 


S 


9 


6 



ERIC 
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TABLE S 

COMPETENCIES SIGNIFICANT AT .OS LEVEL 

. ^ L . „ Slgniflcifiee 

Coneetgney Nifflibttr and Descaiptlon Lgvel Rank 

8 Sptclfy goals and alms for a unit ind coupst thit^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 31 
fit within the framtworlt of the goals of th« schools. 

9 WHtt a Itsson plan which includes perfonrance .025 14 § 
objectlvts, lesson Introduction, lesson concly- 
slon, activities, time sequence, materials, and 



38 Identify discipline problems and suggest ■ethods of Oil 
reducing or avoiding these discipline problems. 

39 Utnize behavior modification techniques. - ""'.OlS 

.40 Provide alternative solutions to problems so that 009 
the consequence fits the misbehavior and neither 
teacher nor student lose face. 



54 



Demonstrate the ablltty to serve as a facilitator 007 
or catalyst to promote student discussion and peer 
conmunicatlon. 



61 



38 

20 



65 Devise and imp! tment an evaluation plan for self- 027 37 

evaluation Including use of student feedback. 

21 



evaluation. a 



11 Pre-assess students for prerequisite skills or abll-. 006 28 S 

Itles necessary for the achievement of performance ^ ^^^^^^^^^^^^ ' ?^ 

objectives. ~ ■ ■ 

17 Provide verbal and non-verbal reinforcement ^n^^^^^^^ § ^ 

appropriate student response in a variety of ways.;^^^^^^^^^^ i . 

27 Accept values different from his/her own Without^^^^ .. a ''i 
• rvalue Judgmint. ' . ■/.; ■ - . , ' ■, , 

'■::/■'-■ ^ • • ^ ^--^^ 

28 Denwnstfate sensitivity to the feelings and 004 a 
concerns of students. - -y^.-. ^ ^ 

36 Conduct an Item analysis on the results of an .029 

assessment Instrument for the purpose of Improving 
the Items for later use. 



TABLE 6 

scheffe' pair-wise 

COMPARISONS FOR SIGNIFICANT DIFFERENCES 
AMONG GROUPS 

. , ETtmentary Secondar-y Significant 

Competency Interns Teachers Teacher's Faculty Difference 

- X X X t 

1^ 2.0741 3.4737 2.6250 2.S882 Interns: Elementary 

^7 2.1852 4.0000 4.2500 2.5294 Interns: Secondary 

Interns: El enwntary 

28 1.5556 Z.0526 3.2500 1.5294 Interns i Secondary 

Secondary: Faculty 

36 5.2963 5.7895 , 4.3750 ' 6.1765 Secondary: Faculty 

^ ■ . 2.2963 - 2.0000 ;2.2500: 3.7059 '.^^ 

40 3.4815 2.7895 3.8750 4,7647 ." Elernenta^'y; Faculty. 

54 2.9630 4.5789 3.3750 2.7647 Interns: El emenfary 

Elementary: Faculty 



22 



TABLE 7 

SCHEFFE COMPARISONS OF AVERAGE RATINGS 
FOR SIGNIFICANT DIFFERENCES AMONG GROUPS 



Competsnc v Intarn Elementary Secondary Faculty 
8 4.4444 3.8947' 2.87S0 2.8824 



9 


4.0741 


2 6842 


£.CoUw 


9 QA19 


U 


4.2222 


3.7895 


4.5000 


2.3529 




•;-'';k2.1852:;':'- 


(' -4.0000: 


^:^5;4.2500v;;; 


^2.'52&4:',' 


28 


1.5556 


2.0526 


3.2500 


1.5294 

r 


36 


5.2963 


2.7894 


4.3750 


6.1765 ; 


38 


2.2963 


2.0000 


2.2500 


3.7059 


39 


3.6296 


3. 3158 


5.2500 


5.0000* 


40 


3.4815 


2.7895 


3.8750 


4.7647 


54 


2,9630 


4.5789 


3.3750 


2.7647 


65 


3.8846 


4.8947 


3.0000 


3.4118 



Stgnlflemt 
Dlffei^neg 



Interns I Faculty. 
Seeondiry, Elenent«fy,*>^ 

■ Interiis and Elgmentaryill: 
Secondary and Faculty..;:^?^ 

Interns: Faculty, . 
Elementary, Secondary -l^^ 

■ ■■ ' 



Interns ; and Faculty: iH?^ 
Secondary and.Elisientar^J 

Facul ^ : Interns % '■p^^^,*^M 
Elementary, Secondary'-*- 

Interns ud St^ondiry 

. - ' ^^ ''CtK^p 

. Intims:>nd,^acu1tj?; Vhli' 
Eltmentiry and Secwd^^^^ 

Interns and Facu Ityj 
Elementary and Secondary J] 



m 



Secondary i Interns , 
Faculty, EUmentary ; 

Interns and Faculty 
El emantary and Seeandai^y^^ 



Elementary: Interns*! 
Sacondaty, Faculty 



Interni and Elementafyf 
Faculty and Secondary 

Elementary; Interns, 
Faculty, Jjfcondary 

Faculty: Interns, : 
Secondary, Elementary 



Interns and Faculty: 
Secondary and Elementary 



Elementary: Interns, 
Secondary, Faculty 



i 



